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ABSTEACT 

This paper prorides a brief overview of collective 
bargaining in public education in Indiana iB 1975^ the second year 
that school boards and teachers operated under a collective 
bargaining law. , The authors analyze lajor factors and apparent trends 
related to bargaining and iipasse issues^ mediation and fact-finding 
practices^ teacher strikes^ and provisions of negotiated contracts* 
Throughout their discussion^ the authors frequently compare the 
bargaining practices observed in 1975 with those of 1974^ the first 
year the collective bargaining law vas in effect. (Author/JG) 
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latas paper provides a brief ofverview of ooUective bargaining in public 

education in IixJiana in 1975^ the second year that school boards and teachers 

c^^erated under a collective bargaining law.^ Uie first year of bargaining 

under the laW/ 1974/ had proven to be frustrating to both groups. Especially 

tioi^lesGfne during 1974 were prcblens caused by tha difference between 

"discussable" and "negotiable" ibems/ the constrsdnts on tax levies for sdKols 

as a result of frozen property tax rates/ and the ostensible slowness of the 

Indiana Education Biploynent Relations Board in sending inediators to handle 
2 

disputes. 

Bargaining and Irrpasse Issues 

In 1975/ 291 of the 305 districts in the state engaged in collective 
bargaining/ an increase of 15 over the nunber the previous year.-^ 

Tax levies still could not be increased and, consequently ^ financial 
issues predcininated and led to several irt^^asses. Many other issues^ however^ 
also resulted in inpasses. 

One sudi iirpasse vas caused by representation issues. Iinpasses in this 
area/ vMdi declined 88 peroait betweoi 1974 and 1975/ included unit 
clarification/ the "twenty percent" petition &yr exclusive representation/ 
decertification/ majority recognition/ and unit alteration. Hiis decline 
oould be expected since inost of the serious representation issues had beei 
resolved during the first year of bargaining. 

Cases requiring mediatiOT remained relatively stable/ rising only eight 
percent above ths nxjntoer in 1974/ vAule cases involving fact fintSing rose 62 
percent. 'Jflia increase in fact finding apparently ivas due to the desire of 
both teachers and boards to reinove thejnselves from possible criticism for tlie 
final results attained during the collective bargaining process. 

1 
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Cases involving xjnfedx practioes increased by 66 percent between 1974 and 
1975. The 

major issue was refusal to bargrnin or to discuss on the part of the 
scSicol board. In 32 cases^ the issue was refusal to bargainj and in 25 cases^ 
it was refusal to discuss. All these cases xrere based in whole or in part \xgcn 
interpretations of "discuss" and "bargain," Ht^ remaining cases were varied: 
elefven involved allegati<ms by teachers that boards unilaterally altered 
existing policies or proposals; ei^t invDlved charges of bad faith bargainijig; 
four were oonoemed with charges of discrimination/ intutddation/ or 
interference J others involved refussd to meet vrf.th designated representatives/ 
refusal to extend emplcymait/ refusal to provide informaticn necessary to 
bargain/ and contested recognition of a teadier organizatioa, 

Ihe Discussable^Bargaij^le Issue 
As noted/ a majority of the unfair labor practice cases involved the issue 
of discussable versus bargainable items — in effect/ the scc^ of bargaining. 
Such issues also strcaigly contributed to noi^ demands for meoiation' and factr 
finding* ^us/ even though several interpretative decisions had been rendered 
b/ the Indiana Education Iltployinent Relations Board on the neanajrig of "bargain" 
and "discusS/" there was nuch ccnfuslon. It was estimated tliat from 50 to 60 
percent of disputes \^iere related in sctrs measure to socpe of }xu?gaining,^ Hire 
legislature had provided for beurgaining — that dealing with matters that had 
to be included in the written contract — on salary/ wages/ hours/ salary- and 
wage-*related fringe benefits/ and grievance procedures that could culminate in 
final and binding arbitration of unresolved issues, Uider the Ihw/ other 
matters could be discussed; but the sdiool enit^loyer/ the board/ v/as not required 
"to bargain collectively/ negotiate or enter into a vnrltten contract oonoeming/ 
or be su ject to or enter into^ impasse procedures."^ Discussable itene 
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included working conditions^ except insofar as they involved the financial 
issuBS noted previously as bargainable; curriculum develogtent and revision; 
teKtixxik selection; beaching methods; selectionr assignnent^ or pronotion of 
personnel; student discipline; e^qpulsion or stpervision of staaents; pupil- 
teacher ratio; and class svze or budget appropriatiois- itms included 
in agreements made beb^teen school districts and teadhers the year prior to 
the collective bargaining law \TOuld ccaritinue to be bargainable^ even if they 
fell undier the discussable rubric • 

Although most boards \^fere satisfied vdth the distinction between 
discussable and bargainable ^ teadier organizations inade strong atten(>ts to 
secure open-socpe bargaining • Hie Indiana State Tteachers Association lobbied 
strongly fcr a change in the law, and succeeded in enlisting the ndld stpport 
of the Republican governor and the strong stpport of the Ptouse Democratic 
majority leader and the House Republican minority leader, A bill wtiidi elim- 
^ inated a large portion of the discussable iteins passed the lower house^ but 
foiled to receive approval in the Senate^ i^ere it was opposed by a majority 
of the Republicans and a substantial nvirfcer of conservative Deanccrats,^ 

Public Law 254 

Public Law 254 was passed in the 1975 Indiana Graaral Assarfoly session, 
^fliis collective bargaining lai^ covered all public enployees except tea<diers/ 
college professors^ p^lioemen^ firemai^ and professional engineers. It 
granted oporv^scope bargaining to groips covered by the law and was to become 
effective on Jantiary 1, 1976.' However, on Fdiruary 4, 1976, this law was 
ruled moonstitutional by a Benton County, Indiana circuit court. Hie court 
held that the provisions of Public Law 254 vitiidi attenpted to bar judicial 
review were unoonstitaitional, and that it was beyond the pcwer of the 
legislature to deny the right of judicial review of administrative decisions.' 

ERLC 
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Msdxati<ai and Fact Finding 

!Ihe tendency increased for participants in bargainiiig to view madiation 
as merely a step toward fact finding. ^teovBr, the teacher organizations 
and the boards often continued to criticize the apparent slcwness with vjhidi 
the Indiana Biucational Qiplc^ment Relations Board (lEEI^) sent mediators 
and fact finders to cases. In 1974 the Board had assumed that oertain issues 
could be settled before actual tnediation having a pr^elimiiiary inv^tigation. 
Teacher organizaticms— both the Indiana State Teachers Association and the 
Indiana Efederation of Teachers — disagreed. Bie former organization sted the 
HEE© in order to and its investigative process. In June, 1975 a county 
circuit oDurt of appeals u{)held the suit and ordered the Board to cease its 
investigative practices.^ 

In addition to the six regular staff maTtoers, 38 different people were 
used as ad hoc mediators. Ihe ad hoc mediators handled 117 mediation cases, 
and the staff handled 25. June the peak case load for mediation, and most 
cases were ooitplebed by the middle of August. The average nunber of working 
days bett^teen the filing of a request for msdiatioen and the sending of a 
mediator was 3.7 days. Of the 142 mediation cases, 73 went to fact fLnding, 
4 were mediated after fact finding, and 1 vms \d.thdratfli. Of the cases settled 
by mediatioHr 2 were mediated by tel^tfionG, and 53 wsre mediated by the 
inedi£jtor in person. Biese results are sumnarized in Table 1. 

Fact finding began in June and reacdied its peak in July. Pact finding 
cases took longer to close than mediation cases, diiefly as a result of the 
aitount of time spent by fact finders in preparing the reports. Of the 111 
fact findijig cases, the ad hoc mediators handled all but one, and the tiire 
bet^'jeen the filing of a request for a fact finder and tiie sending of a fact 
finder ocaistituted 3.9 wcrking days. Of these cases, 33 were inediated 
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suooessfuXlJ' by the fact finder^ three wexe settled by the parties involved 
befom the fact finding vespoxt vras released^ and 53 were settled by the parties 
after the resort was released. In 14 cases the parties went bade to mediation 
after the r^rt was released. One case went to artitration/ three were 
followed by a strike^ and two were still xmresolved in inid-1976. 

Table 2 is presented to show the time spent in formal sessions during 
mediation and fact finding. ad hoc mediators spent an average of 2.55 
sessions mediating* For xjnsticoessful mediation the average time spent for 
this groip was 2.72 sessions/ with two sessions at the mode. lEERB staff 
meirbers spent an average of 1.85 sessions in sxKXsessful mediation and 2.27 
sessions in unsuccessful mediation. During mediation/ the ad hoc gro\j{) was 
successful in 35.5 percent of its aases^ vftule the lEERB staff was successful 
in 28 percent. As measined by nurrber of sessions and success rate^ the ad 
hoc panelists appeared to be functioning as well as the lEERB staff mearbers 
during mediation. 

Pact fiiKJers spent on the average 1.41 sessions hearing reports. 
' Generally / the greater nunber of sessions m fact finding than in mediation 
was due to the fact finders* atteitpting mediation- l?h^i success rate in texrns 
of both sides readiliig agreement was 82 percent — 91 cases out of 111. 

Strjjces 

Althou^ the law governing collective bargaining in public education 
prohibits strikes^ five districts in 1975 had stri3<es. In 1974 there tfsre no 
stri]«es. OTne major issue in virtually all the districts was that of money^ 
although also of inportanoe was evaluation ^ class size^ preparation time^ 
voluntary extracurricular \ities / grievance procedures , and a maintenance of 
standards clause. In Port Wayne^ the largest of the districts involved in a 
strite/ some 1^300 of ^^^roximately 1/600 teadiers vjere on strike for three 



TABtE 1 





Frequency 


Percent 


Mediated by tel^iione^ 


■ 2 


1.4 


Mediated by Mediator 


53 


37.3 . 


Wfent to Pact Finding 


73 


51.4 


Withdrawn 


1 


0.8 


Mediated after Fact Finding 


4 


2.8 


Mediated after previous ircdiation 
aiid Fact Finding 


9 

142 


6.3 


EfiCT FDIDING CftSES 






Mediated by Fact Finder 


33 


29.7 


Settled by parties before report 


2 


1.8 


Settled by parties after report 


53 


47.7 


Went CO ^ecu.aclon axter xeport 


14 


12.6 


Settled after strike 


3 


2.8 


Withdraw 


2 


1.8 


Sittled ty parties before Pact Pander entered 


1 


0.9 


Ai±>itration 


1 


0.9 


St3i.ll in Pact Pinding 


2 


1.8 


Tai3\L 


lU 





Source; Indiana Educational BrploymBnt Selations Board, Pubiic Law 217 : 

Statistical Analysis for 1976 (Inaian^x>lis: The Board, 1976) • 
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Tire SE^r in MEDtUxnM and fact fucins 



CASES Sb'i'nJiD <3\SES NGT SbTTLED 

SESSICNS AD HX SIAfF AD BX PTAFF 



0 (phone) 


1 


2 


1 


n 

X 


Q 






2 


11 


1 


19 6 


3 


8 


2 


17 4 


4 


4 




7 3 


5 


4 




10 


6 


1 


1 




7 






1 




38 


7 


69 18 


EfiCT FENDING 








SESSIOJS 


CASES SETTUSD 
AD HOC STAFF 


— 

<3£ES NGT SETII£D 
AD HOC STAFF 


0 (phone wlthdreHn) 


5 






1 


61 




12 


2 


16 




5 1 


3 


3 




1 


4 


4 




1 


5 


1 (by phone) 




6 


1 






7 


0 








91 




19 1 



Source: Indiana Educfiticmal EhployriEnt Relaticffis Board, Public Law 217 : 

Statistical Malysis for 1976 (Indianapolis: 'Stie Board, 1976). 
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days in Steptaiber* In Laferyette 400 of 500 teadiers strudc for six d^Q^s in 
October and Mtiviarter* In Clarion sate 340 of 400 teachers went out in early 
S^ptenber for two and a half days* In Jennings all sdiools v^ere cloGed viien 
82 percent of the 187 teachers \«nt on strike tar seven days in early Ctatcber 
and^ -in Northwest Allen County^ all sdiools were dosed \*en 104 of 121 
teachers strudc during the seoond week of Octcber* 

The ttegotiatoed Oc^tracts 

In non-eooncmic benefits j^ulting Scan bargaining in 1975^ there appeared 
to be no change in the basic power telatijonships between teadters and boards* 
In terms of money^ the a^;erage increase between 1974 ard 1975 far holders of 
Badielors degrees^ witiiout increments/ was 6*61 peroent^ and with incren^entS/ 
9*19 percent* The average increase for holders of ^^asters degrees was 6*77 
percent without increaments and 9*51 perooit with increitients* 

Kange in base Bachelors degree salary was $7/300-$9/500 in the state in 
1975; in top Bachelors^ $14,550"$15,288f in base rasters, $8t050-$10*010; in 
top Masters, $11,720-$17,108* 

Oonclusion 

The second year under the law proved as frustrating as tl^i* first year to 
participants* Olie limitations on tax levies did not alia,^ salaries to rise as 
steeply as the cost of living^ at least in the ndnds -^f teachers, ^^reover, 
the discussable-bargainable distinction remained a ]:)arrier for teacheirs who 
expected to attain greater powsr in edxK:ational decision-malr'ng* In both cases 
the ultijrate solutions lie not in bargaining itself but in the actions of the 
governor and the legislature* It is for this reason that b>th the Indiana 
State Teachers Associatioi and the Indiana Federation of Teachers liave not only 
accelerated their alreadv active lobbying in the legislature but have prepared 
ur^arecedented political W3rk in the ooming elections* PurthentDre, there 
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cf:pea£S to be sore evidtinoe that the mediation process does not appear to be 
vorking veil but that fact finding is gaimng popularity. 
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2d 399 (due process regtxires judicial review of the orders of an administrative 
body) ; Ooleitan v. City of. Gary (1942) / 220 Indiana 446, 44 N,E, 2d 101 
(jurisdiction of ooorts to investigate action of adndnistrative agency is not 
dependent on statutory authorization) ; Metropolitan Dev, Oonrdssion of fbrion 
County v, CuLlison (1972) , - Ihd, App, 277 N,E, 2d 905 (beyond paver of 
legislature to deny the ri^t of judicial review of an administrative decision) ; 
Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Ihc, v, Ed, of Cttn^rs,/ etc, (1943), 220 Ind, 604, 
45 N,E, 2d 491? Slentz v. City of Port Ste^TO (1954) , 233 Ind, 226, 118 N,E, 3d 
484 (legislature cannot deny courts their inherent power to review actions of 
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adnimstrative agancy) ; and Article I, Sec. 12 of the liidiana Constitution 
(every itBn, for injmy to person, property or reputation, has a renedy by due 
course of labtr). 

9* Indiana State Teachers Association v. Indiana Bducatioial l^loyinent 
RaLations Board (Marion Oounty Circuit Court, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1975). 
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CARPET 

CONSTRUCTION 

CHARACTERISTICS 

A carpet construction specification prescribes 
how a carpet is to be manufactured without 
reference to its end use or performance. Here 
are the construction criteria you will look at 
most closely. 

Magnification continuous filament yam 




Number of tufts 
per sq. inch is 
determined by mul* 
tiplying needles cor- 
r^pondingtoa 
particular pitch or 
gauge by rows or 
stitdies per inch. 
Example: 1/8 gauge, 
8 needles times 8 
stitcfies per inch 
equals 64 tufts per 
square inch. 



PILE HEIGHT 

.187 

.218 



.250 



WIRE HEIGHT 



.187 
.218 



■ii.250 



GAUGE (TUfted Fabric) 

The distance between two needle points ex- 
pressed iii fractions of an inch. 







■ 


1/10" 




STITCHES 

The number of lengthwise yam 
tufts in one inch of carpet. 



8 




10 



1Z8 



PITCH 

(>yoven Fabric) 

The number of siugle ends per 27 



inches of width. 




216 









230' 1 




ROWS 

The number of lengthwise yam 
tufts in one inch of carpet. 




10 
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Pitch to Gauge Conversions 



Pitch 


108 


143.9 


172.8 


180 


189 


216 


343 


252 


256 


270 


Needles 


4 


5.3 


6.4 


6.6 


7 


8 


9 


9.3 


9.5 


10 


Gauge 


1/4 


3/16 


5/32 




9/64 


1/8 


1/9 






1/10 



FACE FIBER 

"the face yam of carpet shall be 
pile of 100% *Ultron' advanced gen- 
eration nylon" or **the face yam 
shall be advanced generation soil 
hiding, static resistant nylon fiber** 

YARN PLY 



Pile Weight per Square Yard 

Pile weight is measured in ounces 
per square yard. It is the amount of 
yam used in the pile of the carpet^ 
excluding the pnmary backing. 

Total Weight 
Pile weight + Latex + Backing 
= Total Weight 




CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 





TUFTED 



WILTON Weave 





AXMINISTER Weave 



KNITTED 




VELVET Weave 



FUSE-BONDED 
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SPEX:iAL 
REQUIREMENrS 

BUDGET " 

The carpeting budget is usually the first item 
to be trimmed when budgets are being re- 
viewed. Carpet takes as much abuse as any 
building material on the market and thus 
^uld be selected ba^ on the performance 
requirements, not solely on a budjgeted figui^. 

Ultron* nylon was engineered with **use cost** 
savings inmmd. Longer effective life plus a 
high degree of soil hiding means reduced 
maintenance cost. 

TEXTURE 

Texture can be achieved by varying pile 
height, by a combination of cut and uncut 
tufts and by yam size and construction. It 
diould be noted that textureshould never 
become moi^ important than function. Under 
heavy traffic conditions and where roll casters 
are used, a low pile height^ high density, level 
loop construction is recommended, 

COLOR 

Your color specification may be determined 
by function of area to be carpeted, by traffic, 
by the need to create a mood or atmosphere, 
by the color of the soil in your locality, or by 
a combination of all these factors. In general, 
the lighter colors, pale golds and off-whites, 
will exhibit soil more readily and require moi^ 
Sequent cleaning. This should be considered 
when [fanning colors for heavy traffic area, 

TI^BIND 

A measure of how well the individual tufts 
are held in the structure of a carpet. The force 
required to pull the tuft out of the facet>f the 
caq)et is determined utilizing Test Method 
ASTM D-1335 expressed in pounds. Tuft 
bind is obtained by proper application of the 
back coating, A single tuft should withstand 
a minimum of fr5 pounds of force for most 
end use applications. Monsanto recommends 
a higher tuft bind when the possibility of 
deliberate ravelling exists such a:> in grade 
sdtool installations. 



TMfic 

Oasaflcation 

Typical traffic levels of commercial and 
institutional installations are listed below. 
Determination of the traffic conditions of 
your installation will be most helpful in de- 
veloping spedfication criteria* (L-M) ctenotes 
light*m«Jiumtraffic> (H) denotes heavy traffic* 



CARPETED AREAS 
EDUCATIONAL+ 



TRAFFIC 
RATING 



1* Schools & Colleges 




a* administration 


L-M 


b* classroom 


H 


c* dormitory 


H 




H* 

11 


e. cafeteria 


H 


I* UDranes 


L-M 


2* Museums & Art Galleries 




a, oispiay room 


rl 


b* executive 


LrM 


c*lobDy 




MEOICAL+ 




1* Health Care 




a. executive 




b* patients room 


H 


c* lounge 


H 


d. nurses station 


H 


e. corridor 


H* 


f. lobby 


H 






i+ jpanKS 








h Inhhv 


H 


c* teller windows 


H 


d* corridors 


H* 


2. Retail Establishments 




a, aisle 


H* 


b* check-out 


H 


c. sales counter 


H 


d. smaller boutiques, etc. 


H 


e. window & display area 


L-M 


3, Office Buildings 


L-M 


a^ executive 


b. clerical 


H 


c corridor 


H* 


d cafeteria 


H 


4. Supermarkets 


H 


5. R)od Services 


H 



CARPKiH) AREAS 


TRAFFIC 


HFSTRPATirbNAI -1- 


RATING 


1^ IVCCrCallUII '^Cod 


u 
n 


cl+ CiUU IfUUkiC 


H 
11 




u 
n 


c+ ^wunniip"^ pLKJi 


u 
ri 


U+ rCClCetllUIlcU VCiUCiw^ 


u 
n 




n 


£i* 1 iiCcHCld hJUlUliu|l> ^lliUiA/lo^ 


H 

11. 


'I nn \7**n ti nn' (^(^titf^r^ 




a. auditorium 


H 


b* corridor 


H* 


c, lobby ^ 


H 


TRANSPORTATION + 




1 TprtYllfh^lQ 

1 + 1 CI 11 llllGlld 




a+ corridor 


H* 


b, administration 


L-M 


c* ticket counter 


H 


MULTI*RESIDENT[AL+ 




1 A naT*ttrhPTitc TTrtt^lc /If \Ai\ff^\Q 




a* lobby/public areas 


H* 


b. corridors 


H 


c- rooms 


L-M 


RELIGIOUS + 




I (^hiirr*h<*<!/Ti*ninIf*Q 

1+ V^llUldlCor l^lllUiCd 


L-M 


a. worship 


b* meeting room 


H 


c* lobby 


H 



+Major Construction Categories 
*If objects are to be rolled over an area of 
carpett the car^t should be of maximum 
density to provide minimum resistance to 
rollers. Fbr safety, select only level loop or 
low, level dense cut pile. 
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Density 

Basically, denaty is a measure of the weight 
per unit volume of the face fiber in the carpet. 
By deflnition, it can be seen that this takes 
into consideration the height of the pile above 
the carpet backing as well as the weight of the 
yam in a square yard of the face pile. 

Obviously the denser the pile, the less weight 
each tuft of yam must suf^rt. Therefore, 
carpets of denser pile generally give greater 
re^stance to crus^g and longer wean The 
mathematical formula for calculating den^ty 
and weight denaty is listed below: 

FHA DENSITY = 36XPileWt. , 
Rle height 

EXAMPLE 

36X2802. = 5390 
.187 

Wr. DENSITY = FHA Density = PUe Yam 
Weight 

EXAMPLE: 5390 X 28oz. = 150,920 

Typical face weight and recommended max- 
imum (Mle height constrwciions are listed be- 
low along with the density factor:* 

FUEWmGHT PILE HEIGHT DENSITY 



16oz./yd. 
20oz./yd. 
22oz./yd. 
24oz./yd. 
26oz./yd. 
28oz./yd. 
30oz./yd. 



.125 
.140 
.156 
.187 
.203 
.218 
.250 



4608 

5143 
5077 
4620 
4610 
4624 
4320 



Assuming tiiat the yam denier remains the 
same and the same machine gauge is em- 
ployed, a drop'in the pile height requires an 
increase in the stitches per inch4o obtain the 
same face weight fabric. This will also in- 
crease the denaty 

EXAMPLE: 30 oz fabric with a .250 pile 

height— decrease pile height to 
.218— density factor is increased 
from 4320 to 4954. 



InstaUation 
Requirements 

Often the carpet specifications i^late directly 
to the type of installation* You'll want to 
specify a reliable, proven installation pro- 
<^ure that meets the requirements of the 
area involved* Factors to consider beforc 
making a final decision include: 

L Traffic Gasification in terms of load 
and nature (foot traffic, wheeled equip- 
ment, etc*)* 

2* Acoustical requirements, beat transfer 
factor, and resiliency* 

3, Dimenaonal stability* 

4* Condition and type of subfloor* 

5* Budget* 

There are basically two types of ex>mmercial 
carpet installation methods* A specification 
will include one or both of the following 
techniques deipending on the size of the area 
to be carpeted and the attributes you expect 
from the carpeting* 

STRETCftlN^TACKLESS 

This is the conventional method of installing 
carpet by power stretching over a separate 
cu^ion* A packled carpet installation offers 
superior sound control, resilience, and added 
foot comfort* 

This method is not recommended for large 
open areas where shifting and buckling could 
preset a problem or in areas wherc heavy 
wheeled traffic is anticipated* 

A tackless sirip of water resistant plywood 
is employed to securely fasten the carpet to 
the floor* 



*Recommendati<Mis are for Ultron® nylon 
carpets* 
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DIRECT GLUE DOWN 

1^ metbod is lecommended f or la^ 
wfaerelieavy, wheeled traffic is anticipated 
and for maximum carpet stability When the 
carpet is adhei^ directly to the £Ioor> shifting 
and buckling is minimized and ^stretching 
is seldom necessaiy. This method also ^g- 
ntficantly reduce; seam splitting and delami- 
nati(m pioHems. The initial cost of this 
method will usually be lower since padding 
purcliase and padding in^^ation are elimi- 
nated. You can minimize any loss of resil- 
ience, thermal and acoustical ccmtrol by 
specifying correct pile density. 

The direct glue down method will usually 
involve thi^ basic types of carpet backing 
products: conventional back product— either 
jute or non-woven synthetic secondary back> 
an attached cushion back— usually high 
density foam rubber, or a unitary back— those 
finished with latex, polyvinyl chloride, or 
polyurethane compKmnds. 

This method has been used effectively on all 
types of subflooring ranging from bdow*grade 
concrete, on-grade concrete, suspended con- 
crete, suspended wood to existing resilient 
floors* Preparation of the subfloor is of pri- 
maty impCHtance when specifying this 
method. 



SEAMING 

The three main methods of seaming arfe heat 
^ ^^eams, sewn seams, and latex seams* Reganl* 
^ less of seaming method used, all edges afong 
seam must be sealed to prevent face yam 
unravelling. Factors that mfluence location 
of seams are traffic, pile laj^ economy in 
cutting/sewing and client satisfoction. 
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Maintenance 

Programmed maintenance is the key to re* 
taining the orig^ appearance and texture 
of the carpet and thus extending the life 
expec^cy. Maintenance is just as important 
to the life and appearance of carpet as fiber 
cont^t, type of construction and method 
of installation. Regardless of the method 
iised» the purpose is to keep the soil content 
toanunimum* 

Since maintenance is so important^ it should 
be considered and planned for befoi^ the 
carpet is even installed and the cost of main* 
tenance» in terms of labor and equipment^ 
should be con^eredaspart of the total life 
cyde costing* 

FUNNING 

Just as your choice of fabric is based on the 
amount and type of trafiSc in a partkndar 
area^ so is car^ maintenance in direct rela* 
tion to the amount and type of traffic* There- 
fotCy you can plan basic maintenance pro- 
grams and schedules and purchase correct 
equipment during the spwafication period* 

EQUIPMENT 

Good carpet cleaning equipment is indis^ 
pensable to an effective maintenance pro- 
gram* Thp type of equipment necessary will 
depend on the area to be cleaned and the 
cleaning ft^umcies required* The basic 
types of maintenance can be grouped into 
the following categories: 

1) Preventive 

2) Interim 

3) Restoration 

The following maintenance methods and 
equipment suggestions will help prdong the 
life of your carpet: 

PREVENTIVE MAINIIWANCE 

Major carpet wear or abrasion is caused 
primarily by'"dirt"and not foot traffic* Dry 
soj1> i*e* sand» grit and other particles that 
are tra^iisported by foot traffic^ have sharp 
cutting edges that when pressed repeatedly 
against the fiber can do extensive damage 
to the pile* 



WALKOFFMATS 

, As a matter of preventive maintenance, one 
method of reducing the amomit of dry soil is 
to install walk-off mats at all entrances to 
collect dirt before it reaches the carpet insi de* 
lliereare a number of commercially accept* 
able walk-off mats on the market It is impor* 
tant that these mats be deanedor changed 
firequendy to maintain their effectiveness. 

VACUUMING 

Vacuuming methods and frequencies are 
^ly standard^ but desiraUe frequencies are 
more difficult to estaUisL They depend to a 
great extent on t*ie g^eral layojit of your 
project^ the type ^ ^f bu^ess it houses^ the 
color of carpeting^ tra£Sc load and the type 
of outside soil commonly brought m by ti^ffic* 

A commercial upright vacuum machine with 
a beater action to agitate the soil from within 
the pile so it can be pulled out is recom- 
mended* Various size units are available for 
congested areas as well as the large open 
areas* 

SPOT AND STASN REMOVAL 
Stains^ usually resulting from accidental 
spillage^ represent the greatest deaniitg 
challenge* Identification and immediate ac- 
tion are the keys to effective stain removal 
procedures. Tlie longer a stain sets, the 
more difficult it may be to remove. There 
are many excellent commercial ^t removal 
kits on the*market for the custocMan to use* 
Most require no mixing or special skills and 
are very effective on almost aiqr stain* 

The use of walk-off mats> proper vacuuming 
and ^t or stain removal are the essential 
daily requirements that represent the pre- 
ventive aspects of the total maintenance 
mogram* 

INTERIM MAINTENANCE 

The interim maintenance procedures are 
primarily intended to surface clean and 
improve the appearance of the carpeting 
during the interim periods between major 
cleaning* These techniques are very effective 
in the Wgh traffic areas. 
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PILEUFIING 

Prior to any carpet cleaning process, the 
caxpet should be thoroughly vacuumed, 
A pile lifter (heavy duty vacuum with ro- 
tating brushes) is recommended to loosen 
caked solids and restore crushed pile. This 
will precondition the carpet to allow greater 
exposure of pile fiber for cleaning. 

DRY COMPOUND CLEANING 

There are three basic systems that are com- 
monly used for interim maintenance: 
Absorbent dry cleaning compounds impreg- 
nated with solvents are used to absorb surface 
dirt* Compound is worked into the face fiber 
with a sti^ brush or mechanically agitated. 
After the compound has dried completely it, 
is vacuumed up. 

DRY FOAM CLEANING 

Dry foam machines are equipped with a 
pr^sure tank into which a detergent solution 
is poured* A oompressor then converts the 
solution into a relatively dry foam fed through 
a revolving cylindrical brush. The brush 
thoroughly combs the foam through the pie 
to clean each tuft. 

ROTARY BRUSH CLEANING 

Applying a detergent solution with a rotary 
brush machine is the most commonly used 
method of wet cleanirig carpet. Detei^gent is 
fed through a rotating brush whidUs ab out 
16 inches in diameter* The brash agitates the 
solution into the carpet pile* It is important 
* that the detergent **mix**wiuch is applied be 
lots inore foam than water to prevent over 
wetting* Most profes^onal cleaners recom* 
mend foUowing the shampoo immediately 
with wet pick-up vacuum to reduce drying 
time and remove suspended dirt. In addition* 
^^Monsanto testing has found that the use of 
dry absorbant pads used beneath the rotating 
brush after shampooing will greatfy reduce 
the drying time. 



RESTORATIVE MA!NTE3^ ANCE 
When carpet looks dirty or is no longer 
restored to near oiiginsd ~))pearance, a re- 
storative maintenance procedure requires a 
thorough flushingof soil of the carpet. 
Many installations will contract for this type 
of cleaning rather than invest in tci^^/ much 
specialized equipment. 

EXTRACTION aEANING 

Extraction cleaning injects the pile with a 
very hot water/detergent solution under 
pressure. The mnclj then immediately 
extracts the soluuon along with dirt and 
grime into'a separate holding tat^r^ Manu* 
fact*t!r^ claim between 70 ?>nd 80 percent 
moisture recovery. Total dtyi^ig time will vary 
from 8 to 24 hours. 

SET lip YOUR MAINTENANCE PRa 
GRAM WITH KEU" FROM MONSANTO 

Expert help for setting up a carpet main- 
tenance program for your installation is here 
waiting for you. Just contact the Contract 
Carpet Department, Monsanto, 320 Interstate 
North I^kway, Atlanta, Georgia 30339. 
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Since the most effective carpet dedsions are made when the sped^r fully understands the project 
requirements, the problem for many specifiers would be partly solved if a vehicle existed whereby the 
relevant details could be assembled in an orderly fashion. One suggested vehide proposed by Monsanto 
, is completion of a Space Analysis Work Sheet which is available from Monsanto oa request. Otice the 
proper information has been ass^nbled, then and only then can a carpet speciHcation be written. 
Information provided by meansof the questionnaire presents theparametersof possible problems and 
helps define the goals and constraints* With such background, the spedfier.can write a spedficatbn 
and the manufacturers, based on their respective resources and experience, can submit Hds for fur- 
ni^ng and installing the carpet 

For Space Analysis Work Sheets write: 
Contract Carpei Department ^ 
Monsanto Textiles Company 
300 faterstate North P&rkway 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 (404) 955-4000 

A Monsanto representative will be happy to review your completed work sheet and make fabric rec- 
omntendations based on your specifications. If you desiie such assistance, submit work sheets to the 
above address. 



We believe this information to be the best currently available on the topic. It is subject to revision 
as additional knowledge and experience are gained* TTiis information was obtained in Monsanto 
controlled conditions of laboratory or test facilities or from other sources. Monsanto cannot, how- 
ever, under any circumstances make any guarantee of results or assume any obligation or HaHlity 
in connection with the use of this information. Nothing contained herein shall be construed to imply 
the non-^stence of any relevant patents nor to constitute permission, inducement or recommenda* 
tlon to utilize any invention covered by any patent owned by Monsanto or others without consent 
from the patent owners* 
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